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New  Guide  Covers  Economics  and  Agriculture 


If  you  walked  into  a classroom  and  saw  students 
canning  tomatoes,  you  might  think  you’ve  stumbled 
into  a home  economics  class.  Think  again.  What 
you  have  just  observed  is  a history  class  learning 
about  food  preservation  through  a lesson  from  a 
new  teacher’s  guide,  Reaching  the  Economics  of 
the  Foodrand  Fiber  System.” 

The  guide,  releasepLby  the  Joint  Council  on 
9rMx':  c*~>  . 


Economic  Education,  was  introduced  at  the 
National  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Conference,  June 
7-9,  Washington,  D.C.  For  use  by  teachers,  the 
guide  was  produced  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Illinois  Council  on  Economic  Education, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  and  the  Arkansas  State 
Council  on  Economic  Education,  University  of 
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A Principal’s  Views  on 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 

Jeanette  Bennett  is  a salesman  who  believes  in 
her  own  product.  Jeanette  Bennett  “sells”  agri- 
culture. 

At  the  Sharing  Roundtables  session  at  the 
National  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Conference,  the 
elementary  school  principal  from  Parkin,  Arkansas, 
discussed  how  she  promotes  agriculture  in  her  own 
school,  and  suggested  ways  to  get  teachers 
excited  about  agriculture. 

“Your  teacher  is  your  consumer,”  Bennett 
explained.  “You  have  to  seii  your  story.  Ask 
yourself,  ‘what  will  the  teacher  buy,  and  what  will 
the  teacher  use,  and  how  do  we  get  agriculture 
across?”’ 

As  a former  teacher,  Bennett  knows  time  does 
not  allow  agriculture  to  be  taught  as  a separate 
subject,  but  believes  it  can  be  integrated  into  the 
existing  curriculum  in  many  interesting  and  atten- 
tion-getting ways.  Bennett  believes  in  using 
agriculture  as  a motivator  to  make  students  think 
and  want  to  learn.  That’s  a big  selling  point  for 
teachers. 

The  availability  of  good  resources  make  Ben- 
nett’s selling  job  easier.  Among  others,  she 
endorses  the  Joint  Council  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion’s new  teacher’s  guide,  “Teaching  the 


Economics  of  the  Food  and  Fiber  System.”  Ben- 
nett believes  economics  is  basic  to  food,  shelter 
and  clothing,  and,  in  that  way,  runs  parallel  to 
agriculture. 

She  cites  a game  from  the  guide  called  “The 
Web  of  Interdependence,”  in  which  a child,  chosen 
to  be  the  farmer,  has  a ball  of  twine.  The  farmer 
tosses  the  twine  to  a child,  who  must  then  choose 
a vocation,  and  explain  how  that  vocation  relates  to 
agriculture.  The  child,  in  turn,  throws  the  twine 
back  to  the  farmer,  who  tosses  it  on  to  someone 
else,  and  the  process  repeats  itself.  “What  this 
demonstrates  to  children,  and  teachers,  too,”  says 
Bennet,”  is  the  ‘web  of  interdependence’  of  agri- 
culture and  economics.” 


At  the  National  Conference, 
Arkansas  elementary  school 
principal  Jeannette  Bennet 
discusses  the  new  guide, 
“Teaching  the  Economics  of 
the  Food  and  Fiber  System," 
with  a public  television 
reporter. 


From  the  Director 

Dear  Headers: 

With  summer  well  under  way,  some  folks  are 
off  to  the  mountains  or  the  beach.  Whatever 
your  destination,  it's  a great  season  to  observe 
agriculture.  I hope  you  will  take  some  time  to 
appreciate  the  crops  growing  in  the  fields  and 
animals  grazing  in  pastures  along  the  way.  If 
you're  a farmer,  you  might  want  to  post  signs 
identifying  your  crops  to  make  the  traveler's 
journey  more  interesting. 

There  are  other  activities  attracting  a lot  of 
interest  this  summer — Ag  in  the  Classroom 
teacher  training  workshops  and  summer  agri- 


cultural institutes.  If  you  are  a teacher  and 
haven  't  heard  about  such  programs,  get  in 
touch  with  the  person  from  your  state,  who  is 
listed  on  the  back  of  this  newsletter,  to  see  if 
any  sessions  are  being  offered  near  you.  It  it's 
too  late  for  this  year,  maybe  you  can  get  a 
head  start  for  1988. 


Have  a safe  and  happy  summer! 


New  Guide 
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Arkansas.  The  guide  is  based  on  a framework 
developed  in  1983  by  a group  of  educators, 
economists  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Representatives.  The  guide  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  K-3rd  grades,  4-6th  grades  and 
7-1 2th  grades. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Council  on  Economic  Education,  “Materials 
are  based  upon  the  abilities  of  the  students. 
Concentration  at  the  high  school  level  is  on 
applying  knowledge  to  agriculturally  related  public 
policy  issues.”  “Materials  are  designed  to  be 
integrated  into  the  regular  curriculum,”  explained 


Dr.  Phillip  Bensonen,  associate  director  at  the 
Bessie  B.  Moore  Center  for  Economic  Education  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  Teachers  can  lift 
activities,  games  and  lessons  directly  from  the 
guide. 

Bensonen  coordinated  development  of  the  K-6 
curriculum  when  he  became  the  Arkansas  contact 
for  Ag  in  the  Classroom.  In  1984,  a team  of  eight 
economics  teachers  wrote  180  lessons  based  on 
10  themes,  which  were  field-tested,  revised  and 
illustrated.  “Originally,  only  10  lessons  were  to  be 
tested  on  students,”  said  Bensonen,  “but  the  kids 
liked  them  so  well,  the  teachers  just  kept  on  going.” 

“Teaching  the  Economics  of  the  Food  and  Fiber 
System”  is  available  through  the  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education. 


Fifth  grade  teacher  Wendy 
Craft  shares  her  creative 
ideas  at  the  National  Con- 
ference. 
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Teacher,  Students 
Discover  Exciting  World 
Beyond  City  Limits 

A third-generation  urbanite  who  used  to  think  all 
string  beans  grew  to  exactly  one  inch  (as  they 
appear  in  cans),  Wendy  Craft  now  knows  many 
farmers,  and  exotic  vegetables,  on  a first-name 
basis.  And  so  do  her  lucky  students. 

Wendy  Craft,  a fifth-grade  teacher  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  graduate  of  the  California  Summer 
Ag  Institute,  shared  her  new-found  interest  in 
teaching  about  agriculture  at  the  National  Con- 
ference. “When  I was  growing  up,  I never  even  had 
a garden.  Dick  and  Jane  used  to  go  to  the  farm 
every  year,  and  that  was  it.” 

Things  have  changed  for  Craft.  Now,  she  takes 
her  students  to  farms,  brings  a dehydrater  to  class 
and  instinctively  stops  her  car  to  take  pictures  of 
California's  diverse  roadside  crops.  She  shares 
these  pictures,  and  everything  she  learns  about 
agriculture,  with  her  students.  “If  a child  asks  me  a 
question  about  agriculture  and  I don’t  have  the 
answer,  I'm  proud  to  say,  ‘I  don't  know,  let’s  find  out.’” 

“Agriculture  is  a worthwhile  subject,"  she  told  the 
audience,  “so  don’t  give  up  on  educators  who  don't 


want  to  teach  about  it.” 

Craft  is  determined  to  expose  her  students  to  as 
much  agriculture  as  possible.  “I  try  to  find  out  how 
many  local  ag  operations  are  willing  to  let  students 
visit.  For  city  children,  it’s  often  a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience,”  she  said.  “I  have  learned  that  farmers 
are  people  who  care.  Teachers  and  farmers  have  to 
become  partners.” 

This  past  school  year,  Craft  has  discovered 
many  creative  ways  to  teach  about  agriculture,  and 
has  undoubtedly  inspired  other  teachers  with  her 
long  list  of  ideas.  “Agriculture  can  be  worked  into 
almost  any  subject — like  art  projects,  letter-writing, 
and  language.  On  Arbor  Day,  for  instance,  I have 
my  students  plant  fruit  trees.  If  I want  to  reward 
students,  I give  them  agriculture  posters.” 

For  a recent  class  production,  Craft  had  her 
students  dress  up  like  raisins,  sing  “I  Heard  It 
through  the  Grapevine,”  and  distribute  recipes  and 
raisins  to  the  audience.  “The  next  morning,"  she 
said,  “I  had  three  messages  from  parents  wanting 
extra  copies  of  the  recipes.”  Craft  said  it  was  easy 
to  outfit  the  students.  “Brown  trash  bags  make 
terrific  raisin  costumes.” 

Craft  has  a basic  philosophy  for  teaching  about 
agriculture.  “Children  want  something  simple,  fun 
and  different.  They  want  something  they  can  relate 
to,  and  that’s  what  I give  them.” 


Hitting  a High.  Note 

The  fourth  graders  of  Machen  Elementary  School 
in  Hampton,  Virginia,  have  a lot  to  sing  about. 

Their  talented  teacher,  Chris  Bartlett,  has  written 
a memorable  repertoire  of  original  songs  for  the 
students  to  sing  and  perform.  Due  to  her  unique 
way  of  teaching,  grades  are  up,  absenteeism  is 
down,  and  everybody  is  having  a lot  of  fun  learning 
about  agriculture. 

Bartlett  and  her  class  were  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  June  9th  to  perform  for  the  National  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  Conference.  The  children  sang  about 
farming,  pollution,  insects,  trees  and  even  photo- 
synthesis, to  the  delight  of  the  130  participants  and 
guests. 

“It’s  been  extremely  effective,”  Bartlett  said  of 
her  method  of  combining  classroom  lessons  with 
music  and  dance.  Her  catchy,  attention-grabbing 
songs  are  full  of  facts  that  students  retain  well 
beyond  the  day  of  the  test. 

Bartlett  began  integrating  agriculture  lessons 
into  her  curriculum  in  1985,  when  the  Social 
Studies  coordinator  for  the  Hampton  City  Schools 
gave  her  an  Ag  in  the  Classroom  teacher’s  guide 
and  workbooks  as  part  of  a pilot  program.  “The 
children  really  did  enjoy  the  unit,”  she  reported. 

Bartlett  grew  up  on  her  grandparents’  farm  in 
Mississippi.  She  went  to  live  in  the  city  as  a 
freshman  in  high  school,  but  never  lost  her  love  for 
the  farm.  “Agriculture  is  very  close  to  me,”  she  told 
the  conference. 

A graduate  of  Northeastern  Louisiana  University, 
Bartlett  has  taught  elementary  school  in  the  United 
States,  Turkey  and  Germany.  It  was  in  Turkey, 
where  she  taught  children  of  American  military  and 
embassy  personnel,  that  Bartlett  began  to  use 
music  to  reach  students.  Now,  sixty  compositions 
later,  Bartlett  is  still  using  music  to  teach  kids.  She 
stresses  that  a musical  approach  to  learning 
doesn’t  work  with  all  classes,  but  that  most  of  the 
time,  student  response  is  positive. 

Music  isn’t  the  only  vehicle  for  teaching  agri- 
culture, according  to  Bartlett.  “Most  teachers  don’t 
realize  it,  but  they’re  teaching  agriculture  through 
their  science,  geography  and  history  classes.”  She 
cites  the  example  of  Virginia,  where  state  history  is 
taught  in  the  fourth  grade.  One  lesson  is  about  the 
early  settlers  and  their  tobacco  crops.  “It’s  a built-in 
lesson  in  agriculture,”  she  said. 

Bartlett’s  enthusiasm  about  agriculture  is  infec- 
tious. Before  this  year,  many  children  in  fourth 
grade  had  never  seen  a farm.  When  the  time  came 
to  plan  the  class  field  trip,  Bartlett  offered  her 
students  a choice:  a National  Aeronautics  and 
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They’re  a Must  for  Us 
(The  Farming  Song) 

By  Chris  Bartlett 

Peaches,  corn,  apples,  and  meat, 

Where  do  we  get  the  food  we  eat? 

Where  in  the  world  does  it  come  from? 

It  comes  from  down  on  the  farm. 

Farmers  touch  our  lives  each  day, 

In  everything — in  every  way. 

They’re  a must,  for  us! 

Without  the  farmer  there  wouldn’t  be 
Hamburgers,  vanilla  ice  cream. 

Pizza  topped  with  pepperoni, 

And  peanuts  in  my  chocolate  candy, 

There’s  something  for  you  and  something  for  me. 
Without  the  farmer,  there  wouldn’t  be. 

They’re  a must ...  for  us!! 

How  many  people  would  not  eat 
If  one  farmer  we  delete? 

A hundred  or  more,  would  you  believe? 

But,  that’s  how  many  one  can  feed. 

They  also  give  us  clothes  we  need. 

They’re  important,  yes  indeed! 

They’re  a must ...  For  us!! 

FARMING,  Farming  is  an  industry. 
FARMING,  Without  farming  where  would 
We  be? 

There  are  little  farms  and  big  ones  too, 

But,  what  effect  do  they  have  on  you? 

They  affect  everything  you  do! 


Machen  Elementary  School 
students  give  a shining  per- 
formance for  conference 
attendees. 
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(Above)  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Richard  E.  Lyng 
discusses  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room program  with  Karen 
Spooner,  Belle  Glade.  FL. 
(Right)  Displays  of  state 
resources  show  the  variety 
of  approaches  educators 
take  to  teach  about  agri- 
culture. 
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(Top,  Left)  Conference  atten- 
dees get  acquainted  at 
reception.  (Top,  Center)  Ag 
in  the  Classroom's  "youn- 
gest volunteer.”  (Below) 
Fourth  grade  students  from 
Hampton,  Virginia  celebrate 
after  a successful  singing 
performance. 


National  Qference, 
A Harvest  i Ideas ! 


(Left)  Dr.  Phillip  Bensonen, 
Associate  Director  of  the 
Bessie  B.  Moore  Center  for 
Economic  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  E.  Lyng  and  Arkan- 
sas elementary  school 
principal  Jeanette  Bennett, 
(Below,  Left)  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Robert  Long. 
Dr.  Orville  Bentley,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Science  and 
Education  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 
(Below)  Ohio  state  contact 
Judy  Roush. 
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Space  Administration  (NASA)  facility,  or  a local 
farm.  Bartlett's  fourth  graders  chose  the  farm. 

Bartlett's  students  have  excelled,  winning 
awards  in  physical  fitness,  art,  and  writing.  Bartlett 
herself  has  won  numerous  awards  and  award 
nominations  for  her  music  and  activities,  including 


a nomination  for  the  Epperson-Hearst  National 
PTA  Award. 

This  year,  Bartlett’s  class  has  performed  at  the 
Virginia  AITC  convention  in  Williamsburg,  Rap- 
pahanock  College  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  course,  in  Washington,  D.C.  “It  was  the  highlight 
of  my  teaching  career,”  Bartlett  said  of  her  trip  to 
the  nation's  capitol.  “It’s  been  a fantastic  year!” 


Meet  the  Class  of  2000 

Demographics,  the  statistical  picture  of  a popula- 
tion according  to  such  classifications  as  age,  sex 
and  income,  was  on  the  minds  of  educators  at  the 
National  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Conference  last 
month. 

With  a provocative  mixture  of  humor  and  serious 
advice.  Dr.  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson,  senior  fellow  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  revealed  many 
interesting  facts  about  our  nation’s  present  and 
future  educational  needs  during  his  talk,  “Who’s 
Coming  through  the  School  System.” 


All  One  System 
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by  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson 
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Demographics  has  long  been  embraced  by 
marketing  and  advertising  professionals  interested 
in  pinpointing  the  potential  consumers  of  their 
products.  But  only  recently  has  the  science  been 
applied  to  educational  policy  and  planning. 

“The  reason  demographics  is  so  interesting,” 


Hodgkinson  said,  is  that  it  has  a predictive  potential 
that  no  economist  can  match.  We  can  make  some 
striking  predictions  on  who  is  going  to  school,  who 
will  be  consuming  agricultural  products,  what  stu- 
dents will  need  to  learn  and  so  forth.” 

Hodgkinson  then  profiled  the  members  of  the 
class  of  2000  for  the  audience.  He  raised  points  of 
concern  with  some  of  his  statistics,  commenting 
that  “one  third  of  the  youth  in  our  country  will  never 
reach  their  potential  because  they  were  born  'at 
risk’  due  to  social  factors.” 

“We  cannot  afford  to  have  one  third  of  our  young 
people  fail,”  he  warned. 

His  advice:  educators  must  carefully  scan  the 
environment  and  manage  the  issues.  Universities 
need  to  be  made  useful  to  upcoming  groups. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  should  prepare 
children  in  the  risk  categories  for  college.  “Kinder- 
gartens eventually  affect  graduate  school,”  he 
stated.  “It’s  all  part  of  a single  system.” 

In  that  vein,  Hodgkinson  theorized,  “Higher 
education  will  start  paying  attention  to  public 
schools.  Can  you  imagine  a business  that  ignores 
its  suppliers?”  He  said  many  states  are  now 
looking  at  demographics,  and  they’re  starting  to 
make  some  strategic  decisions.  For  instance,  more 
money  will  be  going  into  Head  Start,  and  states  will 
develop  stronger  initiatives  to  get  students  to  finish 
high  school. 

Hodgkinson  offered  teachers  other  demo- 
graphic-related advice.  He  said  the  “Norman 
Rockwell  family,”  with  a working  husband,  house- 
wife mother  and  two  school-age  children,  is  found 
in  only  four  percent  of  American  households. 
“When  we  think  about  what  we  teach  in  school 
about  the  family,  we’ve  got  to  make  people  feel 
good  about  the  real  families  that  are  out  there.” 

“The  PTA,”  he  noted, "has  gone  from  six  million 
to  nine  million  members  because  they  have  sys- 
tematically sought  out  the  divorced  parent  and  the 
single  parent — the  person  who  wants  to  be  the 
best  parent  they  could  possibly  be.”  Teachers  need 
to  be  equally  market-oriented. 

Hodgkinson  recommends  this  marketing 
approach  for  agriculture  as  well.  “We  should  keep 
an  eye  on  the  organizations  we  work  through.  It’s 
remarkable  to  see  how  4-H  especially  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  marketing  itself.  For 
years,  I think  people  in  agriculture  have  hidden 
their  light  under  a bushel.  I think  in  this  particular 
period,  agriculture  is  going  to  have  to  be  more  up 
front.” 

Regarding  the  validity  of  his  predictions  about 
the  class  of  2000,  Hodgkinson  said,  “This  is  the 
future.  These  people  have  already  been  born.” 


New  Dimensions  in  Learning 


“The  laser  video  disk.  If  your  students  spread 
peanut  butter  on  it,  or  throw  the  thing  across  the 
room  like  a frisbee,  it  will  still  work,”  said  Frank 
Withrow,  director  of  technology,  the  Young  Astro- 
nauts Council.  He  had  the  room  of  National  Ag  In 
the  Classroom  Conference  attendees  captivated. 

Showing  his  audience  a laser  video  disk,  With- 
row explained  that  it  is  part  of  a soon-to-be 
released  product  called  Digital  Video  Interactive 
Technology  (DVI).  This  new  learning  tool  is  a 
sophisticated  offshoot  of  today’s  audio/visual  Com- 
pact Disk  (CD)  equipment.  Withrow’s  videotape 
presentation  summarized  the  concept  of  DVI. 
“Digital  Video  Interactive  Technology  combines  the 


On  the  Horizon 

Interesting  predictions  made  at  the  National 
Ag  in  the  Classroom  Conference: 

• Ag  in  the  Solar  System — By  the  year  2,000, 
a Mars  space  probe  will  bring  back  1 1 pounds 
of  soil.  The  hope  is  that  the  soil  can  be  treated 
properly  to  grow  food,  which  could  eventually 
permit  a human  settlement  on  Mars. 

• Distant  Learning  Via  Satellite — Already 
becoming  popular  in  some  states,  satellite  tie- 
in  programs  are  designed  for  rural  areas  which 
lack  full  curriculums.  Tie-ins  can  also  be  used 
to  enhance  any  learning  environment. 


interactivity  of  computers,  the  realism  of  full  motion 
video,  the  flexibility  of  computer-generated  video 
and  the  high  quality  of  audio  in  an  all  digital 
format.” 

The  advantage  of  the  new  laser  disk  is  not  only 
its  sturdiness,  but  also  its  massive  storage  capabil- 
ities. This  “silver  platter,”  which  resembles  today's 
12"  video  disk,  will  store  up  to  54,000  separate 
picture  frames. 

Withrow  further  explained  the  new  advance- 
ment. “Today’s  compact  disks  have  a read-only 
memory.  This  means  CD’s  can  store  up  to  1 ,500 
regular  floppy  disks  in  a print-only  display.  With 
DVI,  your  computer  monitor  will  do  more  than  store 
information.  It  will  store  pictures,  images  and 
sounds.  The  major  difference  between  DVI  and 
standard  video  disks  is  that  the  user  can  interact 
with  the  data.  For  instance,  he  or  she  can  search 
for  specific  information,  freeze  one  single  frame  for 
hours  and  days,  split  screens,  or  participate  in  a 
problem  solving  program.” 

According  to  Withrow,  DVI  and  similar  products 
should  hit  the  consumer  market  by  the  early  90s. 
The  technology  is  still  in  the  developmental  stages, 
and  consumers  should  expect  variations  on  the 
idea.  For  instance,  GDI  (Compact  Disk  Interactive) 
will  not  require  a computer  hook-up,  but  will  be 
designed  to  connect  directly  to  television  sets. 

“DVI’s  implications  for  agriculture  studies  are 
endless,”  Withrow  said.  “The  beauty  of  this  tech- 
nology is  that  the  learner  controls  everything.  He  or 
she  can  discover  and  explore  information  in  new, 
exciting  ways.” 


New  England,  New  York  Join  Forces 


The  charter  for  the  New  England-New  York  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  Consortium  was  ratified  at  the 
National  Conference. 

As  stated  in  the  charter,  the  purpose  of  the 
consortium  is  to  “use  the  collective  commitment 
and  expertise  of  the  state  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
organizations  to  enhance  the  understanding  of 
agriculture  among  K-1 2th  grade  school  students 
throughout  the  region,  leading  to  a new  generation 
of  knowledgeable  citizens  who  can  make  judicious 
decisions  about  agriculture.” 

Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  will 
now  officially  pool  their  creative  resources  and  work 
collectively  on  projects  from  which  they  can  all 
benefit.  “New  England  and  New  York  seem  to  have 
a built-in  camaraderie,  which  is  going  to  make  the 
consortium  work,”  said  Dr.  Gerald  Fuller,  University 
of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Consortium’s  Board  of 
Directors. 

Each  state  in  the  consortium  has  a representa- 
tive on  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  representatives’ 
role  is  to  seek  funding  for  various  state  projects. 
The  organization’s  first  project  is  a regional  agri- 


culture commodities  poster,  which  should  be 
distributed  within  a year. 

A summer  program  for  teacher  trainers  may  be 
on  the  agenda  next  summer.  The  consortium  will 
also  consider  including  teachers  in  the  group’s 
regional  meetings,  as  well  as  publishing  a semi- 
annual magazine. 
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State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  states  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Alaska 

Mr  Keilh  Qumtavell 
Slate  ol  Alaska 
Department  of  Natural 
Resources 
PO  Sox  949 

Palmer  A'aska  99645-0949 
907)  745-7200 

Alabama 

Jane  Alice  Lee 
c o Brenoa  Summerlin 
AlaDama  Department  ol 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
PO  Box  3336 

Montgomery  Aiaoama  36193 
(2051  261-5872 

Arizona 

BarDara  Gasl 
Arizona  Agri-Press  Club 
5025  E Washington  Suite  110 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85034 
1 602 1 273-7163 

Arkansas 

Dr  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  lor  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville  Arkansas  72701 
1501)  575-4209  or  575-2855 

California 

Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento,  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 

Helen  Davis 

Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver  Colorado  80203 
(3031  866-3561 

Connecticut 

David  E Nisely 
Connecticut  Department  ol 
Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Avenue 
Room  234 

Hartford.  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3671 

Fifi  Scoutopolous 
Windham  County  Conservation 
District 
PO  Box  1 12 

Brooklyn  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 

Delaware 

Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyommg,  Delaware 
19934 

(302)  697-3183 

Florida 

Kelvin  Robinson 
Florida  Dept  ol  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
The  Capitol 
Tallahassee  FL  32301 
(904)  488-9780 

Georgia 

Louise  Hill 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon,  Georgia  31298 
(912)  474-841 1 


Hawaii 

Sylvia  Yuen  Acting  Associate 
Dean 

Academic  Affairs 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  & 
Human  Resources 
University  of  Hawaii 
21 1 Gilmore 
Honolulu  Hawaii  96822 
8081  948-6997 

Idaho 

Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  ol  Agriculture 
PO  Box  790 
Boise  Idaho  83701 
1208)  334-2718 

Illinois 

Dr  John  Lewis 
Illinois  Council  on  Economic 
Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb  Illinois  601 15 
(815)  753-0356 

Indiana 

Judy  Carley 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  East  Washington 
PO  Box  1290 
Indianaoolis  Indiana  46202 
1317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Sandy  Conger 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Sieve  Fisher 
4-H  and  Youth  Programs 
UmDerger  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  Kansas  66506 
(913)  532-5800 

Kentucky 

Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville.  Kentucky  40207 
(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 

Barbara  Ruth 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
PO  Box  95004 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
70895-9004 
(504)  922-6200 


Maine 

Chaitanya  York 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House,  Station  28 
Augusta.  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3511 

Maryland 

Jack  Matthews 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
8930  Liberty  Road 
Randallstown.  Maryland  21 133 
(301)  373-1054 


Massachusetts 

Marjorie  A Cooper 
Mass  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO  Box  141 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
01102 

1617)  892-3720 

Dr  Kenneth  Parker 
418  Hills  House 
University  ol  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 
413)  545-2731 

Michigan 

Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  Slate  University 
East  Lansing  Michigan  48824 
(517)  355-6580 

Minnesota 

Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture 

90  W Plato  Boulevard 
St  Paul.  Minnesota  55107 
1612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 

Helen  Jenkins 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
(601)  957-3200 

Missouri 

Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jetlerson  City  Missouri  65102 
1314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Nina  Baucus,  Chairperson 
Agriculture  m Montana  Schools 
PO  Box  167 

Wolf  Creek.  Montana  59648 
(406)  458-9468 

Nebraska 

Ellen  M Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln.  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 

Irene  Reed 
PR  Coordinator 
Box  31 0A 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583 
(402)  471-2360 

Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd 
Reno,  Nevada  89511 
(702)  853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Susan  Robertson 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
RD  4,  Box  344-D 
Concord.  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Cindy  K,  Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Development 
State  ol  New  Jersey 
Department  ol  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897 


New  Mexico 

E G.  Blanton 

New  Mexico  Farm  & Livestock 
Bureau 

421  North  Water  Street 

Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico  88001 

(505)  526-5521 

New  York 

Betty  Wolanyk 

New  York  Slate  College  ol  Ag 
and  Life  Sciences 
24  Roberts  Hall 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853-5901 
(607)  255-8122 


North  Carolina 

Phama  Mullen 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
5301  Glenwood  Avenue 
Box  27766 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  2761 1 
1919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Marion  Peterson 
North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Judy  Roush 

Women  for  Ohio  Agriculture 
11278  Darby  Creek  Road 
Orient.  Ohio  43146 
(614)  877-9686 

Oklahoma 

Jo  Dahl  Theimer 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3864 

Oregon 

Phillip  Ward 
635  Capitol  Street.  N E 
Salem.  Oregon  97310-0110 
(503)  378-3810 


Pennslyvania 

Carolyn  Holleran 
R D 9 
Box  9175 

Reading.  Pennsylvania  10605 
(215)  779-7111 


Rhode  Island 

Carol  Stamp 
219  Comstock  Parkway 
Cranston.  Rhode  Island  02920 
(401)  942-7593 

South  Carolina 

Dr  Beverly  Enwall 
Rutledge  Building 
South  Carolina  Department 
ol  Education 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 
(803)  734-8366 

South  Dakota 

Edith  Bartels 
Star  Route  3.  Box  58 
Gettysburg.  South  Dakota  57442 
(605)  765-2367 


Tennessee 

Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia.  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Texas 

Leisa  Boley 
Project  Director 
Ag  m the  Classroom 
PO,  Box  12847 
Austin.  Texas  7871 1 
1512)  282-1992 

Utah 

Anna  Fletcher  Jensen 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84116 
1801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington.  Vermont  05405-0004 
(802)  656-2001 

Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 

Jean  Guthrie 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond.  Virginia  23261 
(804)  225-7534 

Washington 

Julie  Sandberg 

Washington  State  Department  of 
Agriculture 

406  General  Administration 
Building 
AX-41 

Olympia.  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-2195 

West  Virginia 

William  Aiken 

West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3.  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Tom  Lochner 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison.  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 

Linda  Hamilton 
Box  73 

Hyattville.  Wyoming  82428 
(307)  469-2272 

Guam 

Dr  R Mumappan 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences 

University  of  Guam 
Mangilao.  Guam  96923 
617-734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Otis  Hicks 

Department  of  Agnculture 

PO  Box  U 

Kmgshill 

St  Croix.  Virgin  Islands  00850 
(809)  778-0991 
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